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MARCH MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m.; the first Vice-President, Mr, 
Rhodes, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From George Peabody Wetmore, a Corresponding Member, 
photographs of the portraits of Col. Benjamin Pickman (1740-1819), 
and of his wife, Mary Toppan Pickman (1744-1817), both by Copley. 

From Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, of Concord, Mass., through Mr. 
Lord, photographs of portraits of Rev. John Tucker (1719-1792), 
of Newbury, and of Gordon Hutchins (1733-1815). 

From Charles Stearns, a photograph of the Prince of Wales, taken 
at Buckingham Palace July 4, i860, the day before his departure 
for America. 

From Mr. Norcross, an engraving of Admiral George Dewey, by 
the John A. Lowell Company, Boston; a "Portfolio of Famous 
Americans"; and a photograph of the monument at the tomb of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, by Valentine, at Washington and Lee University 
at Lexington, Va. 

By piu-chase, a reproduction of Paul Revere's plate of the Obelisk 
erected in Boston on the repeal of the Stamp Act, 1766. 

From Truman H. Bartlett, a photograph of Lincoln, taken about 
1856, but of unknown history. 

The Vassall Portraits. 

In presenting to the Society two portraits by Copley, Mr. 
Dana said: 

Colonel Henry Vassall, the subject of one of the portraits, 
was born in Jamaica, Christmas Day, 1721, and died in Cam- 
bridge, March 17, 1769. The subject of the other portrait, 
Penelope Royall Vassall, the wife of Colonel Henry, was born 
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at Antigua in September, 1724, was married to Col. Henry 
Vassall, January 28, 1742, and died in Boston, November 19, 
1800. She was the daughter of Isaac Royall, of Medford. 

These portraits have descended through Elizabeth, the only 
surviving child of Col. Henry and Mrs. Penelope Royall 
Vassall. She married Dr. Charles Russell, and the portraits 
then passed to her child Rebecca, who married in 1793 David 
Pearce, of Boston. From thence they descended to his son 
Charles Russell Pearce. While in the custody of the last 
named, they were taken to Baltimore, Maryland, about 1825. 
Through his daughter Elizabeth Vassall Pearce, who married 
Mr. Prentiss, they were transmitted to his granddaughter 
Elizabeth Vassall Prentiss, who married Oliver H. McCowen. 
In 1914 Mrs. McCowen, being about to remove from Balti- 
more to Burmah, offered them to the Cambridge Historical 
Society. 

The Cambridge Historical Society at that time had no 
money with which to purchase these pictures, but with the 
approval of its officers and of Mrs. McCowen I bought them 
as my own. Since then I have had the intention of present- 
ing them to the Cambridge Historical Society. That Society, 
however, is only recently organized and is without funds or 
other property excepting its manuscripts, historical articles, 
etc., of no considerable commercial value; and there is no as- 
surance that that association will continue to exist indefi- 
nitely. There was an earlier historical society at Cambridge 
which had but a short life. 

I decided, therefore, to offer these pictures to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in trust for the benefit of the 
Cambridge Historical Society, and this trust has now been 
accepted. The chief features of this trust are that as long as 
the Cambridge Historical Society has a suitable fire-proof 
place of sufficient dignity and importance in which to hang 
said portraits the trustees shall loan said portraits to the 
Cambridge Historical Society, reserving to itself, however, 
the right to exhibit these portraits in the building of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society for periods not exceeding two months 
in any one year; and further, that if and when said Cambridge 
Historical Society shall have an endowment and property of a 
cash value of at least $100,000 and, further, has a suitable 
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fire-proof place of suflftcient dignity and importance for hang- 
ing said portraits, then the Massachusetts Historical Society 
instead of loaning said portraits to the Cambridge Historical 
Society shall transfer and deliver them to the latter society in 
perpetuity. 

Harvard College has kindly granted to the Cambridge His- 
torical Society the use of some of the stacks in the Widener 
Library for its manuscripts, etc., and consented to have these 
pictures hung in the Treasure Room, where they have been 
for some months past. As long as this privilege is continued, 
the pictures will doubtless be kept in the Widener Library 
when not on exhibition at the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety's rooms. 

The canvases of Henry Vassall and Penelope Royall are 25 by 30 
and 15 by ^^}/2 inches respectively. When received they proved 
to be in excellent condition, needing only varnishing and a little 
retouching of the backgrovinds. That of Colonel Vassall represents 
a man in the prime of life, half-length, full face, slightly smiling, 
chin dimpled. He wears a powdered wig, ruflBed lace neck-cloth, 
brown embroidered satin coat. The coloring is brilliant and the 
face full of character. The bust portrait of his wife is that of a 
young, sweet, refined woman, face oval, eyes large, features regular, 
brown hair dressed high with a rose on the left side. Her citron- 
colored dress is low cut. Neither in size, coloring, nor expression is 
this picture as striking as the other, and one cannot but feel that the 
subject did not appeal to the painter as strongly. 

Family tradition assigns both portraits to the brush of Copley. 
Mr. Frank W. Bayley, the leading authority on the subject, an- 
nounces after careful inspection that tradition is here undoubtedly 
correct, and proposes to include both pictures in his catalogue of the 
works of that master. The style and handling are precisely those 
of Copley at the period when these canvases must have been executed; 
there is, moreover, documentary evidence that he painted several 
others of the Royall family and their connections.^ 

Both the frames are old — possibly the originals (many of Cop- 
ley's frames were made by Paul Revere) — and have merely been 
regilded. Copies of both portraits were made some years ago for 
Mr. James Russell Soley, of New York City. An indifferent painting 
of Miss Elizabeth, aged about sixteen, is now in possession of Mrs. 
H. L. Threadcraft, of Richmond, Virginia. Portraits of other mem- 

1 Mass. Historical Collections, lxxi. 284. 
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bers of the Vassall family by Hoppner and Reynolds are in Holland 
House, London.i 

Mrs. Oliver McCowen also lent the Cambridge Society in 
1914 a little expense book account kept by Col. Henry Vassall 
during the years 1755-1759. It is 4^/^ by 7 inches, bound in 
limp marbled-paper covers. " Henry Vassall 1753" is written 
large on the flyleaf, but the first entries are of a journey in 1755. 
This furnishes many interesting facts regarding Col. Henry 
Vassall's mode of life and expenditures during this period. 

Mr. Samuel F. Batchelder, Secretary of the Cambridge 
Historical Society, prepared an able paper of some eighty 
printed pages, giving a full account of Col. Henry Vassall 
and his wife, their surroundings and relatives, their child and 
slaves. This is found in the proceedings of the twenty-third 
meeting of the Cambridge Historical Society, held on the 26th 
of January, 1915. In this Mr. Batchelder has collected a 
great deal of information from various sources, registers of 
deeds and probate, the account book and from what little 
there remains in the records of the various historical societies 
regarding those Tories who lived on what is now called Brattle 
Street, then the road to Watertown and commonly designated 
as Tory Row — those persons who gave such picturesqueness 
to the life of Cambridge before the breaking out of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Col. Henry Vassall lived in the house which is now on the 
southeast corner of Brattle and Hawthorn streets and diago- 
nally opposite the house built in 1759 by his nephew John Vas- 
sall, afterwards the headquarters of General Washington 
during the early days of the Revolutionary War, subsequently 
owned by Andrew Craigie and later by Henry W. Longfellow. 

I think we ought to consider ourselves fortunate to be able 
to see the portraits of two of that interesting Vassall family 
of whom there are now in America so few traces and so little 
information. 

The Society voted to accept the gift on the terms stated; 
and on motion of Mr. Wendell the thanks of the Society were 
extended to Mr. Dana for his interesting and valuable gift. 

' Quoted from Mr. Batchelder's paper, referred to below. 
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The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Mrs. Frederick L. Gay, some pieces of particular interest. 
First in importance is a MS. volume of notes of sermons, taken in 
England by Robert Keayne before he came to the Massachusetts 
Bay, and in all probability one of the volumes left by his will to the 
proposed public library in Boston, if desired.^ The volume summa- 
rizes sermons heard by him between June, 1627, and August, 1628. 
On the flyleaf in front is written by Keayne: "Robert Keayne of 
Boston New Engl, his Booke Ann. 1627. Price 4s. There is many 
a pretious old Eng. Sermon in it." The name of the preacher, and 
the place and date of the meeting are given in each instance. The 
little volume, however, tells much more than a mere list of the 
sermons summarized. It gives discourses delivered in England by 
some of New England's greatest preachers in the early years of the 
plantation of the Massachusetts Bay — John Cotton, John Wilson, 
Hugh Peter and John Davenport. It throws new light upon a folio 
volume of sermons of high esteem in its day entitled " The Saints / 
Cordials. / As they were delivered in svndry Sermons / upon 
speciall Occasions, in the Citie of / London, and else-where. / Pub- 
lished for the Churches good. / [Cut and three lines from Scripture.] 
London, / Printed for Robert Dawlman dwelling at the Brazen- 
Serpent / in Pauls Churchyard." The volume contains twenty-nine 
sermons, and each sermon or group of sermons has a separate title- 
page, dated 1629, though the paging of the volume is continuous; 
but no names of the preachers or of the places of delivery are given. 
A first edition is in the Boston Public Library (G. 382. 37), and a 
copy of a second issue is in Mr. Gay's collection in Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. On comparing Keayne's notes with the printed 
volume I am able to identify some of the sermons, and thus deter- 
mine the preacher and the date and place of delivery. These are 
noted in the following pages. The sermons summarized by Keayne 
were: 

1627 
June 19. By the King's Chaplain at our Artillery Society. 
Jeremiah, 3. 21. 

24. By a stranger at Cornhill. Hebrews, 3. 12. 

24, afternoon. By a stranger at Hackne. Mark, 13 last 
verse. 
July I, forenoon. By Mr. Lewis at Cornhill. Ephesians, 
5-I4. 

' Mr. John H. Edmunds believes this to be the volume described in the 
catalogue of Increase Mather's books, 1664, as " Keans [?] of London Minis- 
ters." Tuttle, "Libraries of the Mathers," in 2 Am. Antiq. Soc. Proc, xx. 282. 
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IS- 
IS- 

29, 
29. 

August 6. 

9- 
12. 

12. 



July I, [afternoon.] By Mr. Wager at Comhill. John, 13. 10. 
5. By Mr. Taylor at Cornhill: at our Barkshere Feast 

John, 13. 35. 
8. By a stranger at Comhill. Romans, 5. 19. 

By Mr. Damporte ' at Coleman Street, i Peter, 

S-5- 
By Mr. Malthouse at Cornhill. Philippians, 1. 14. 
forenoon. By Mr. Peters^ at Hackne. Romans 

4. 12. 
By Mr. Cooper ' at Hackne. 2 Timothy, 3. 5. 
By Mr. Malthouse at Hackne. Ezekiel, 18. 30. 
By Dr. Sibs * at Blackfriars. Philippians, 4. 11.* 
By Mr. Wood at Hackne. 2 Chron. 30. 18. 
By a stranger at Hackne. Job, last chapter, 5, 6. 
20. By my brother Wilson * at my Father's Burial at 

Windsor. Genesis, 43. — . 
— . By Mr. Baker ' at the Election of the Lord Maior. 

I Peter 3. 14. 
September 30. By a stranger at Cornhill. Micah 7. 7. 

By Mr. Charke at Cornhill. i Corinthians 9. 24. 
By Mr. Wacor in Watlinge Street. Isaiah 3. 14. 
By Mr. Roode at Friday Street. Matthew, 22. 2, 3. 
By Mr. Wager one Gunpowder Treson day. Luke, 

4. 29, 30. 
By a stranger at blackfriars, Gunpowder Treson day. 

Isaiah, 4. 3. 
By Mr. Brinsley * at Comhill. Gunpowder Treason 

day. 2 Timothy, 4. 17.' 



October 28. 



' John Davenport (1597-1670), vicar of St. Stephens, Coleman Street. 

^ Hugh Peter (1598-1660). Only two days before the preaching of this 
sermon he " subscribed a submission and protestation addressed to the bishop of 
London, setting forth his adhesion to the doctrine and discipline of the English 
government, and his acceptance of episcopal government." Prynne, First 
Discovery, 33. In 1629 he left England and went to Holland. 

' Thomas Cooper?, who was a preacher to the fleet in 1626. 

* Richard Sibbes (1377-1635), at that time preacher at Gray's Inn. 
' Saints Cordials, i. "The Art of Contentment." 

• John Wilson (1588-1667), second son of Rev. WilUam Wilson, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Mansfield and sister of the wife of Robert Keajoie. 

' Samuel Baker (d. 1660), preacher at St. Margaret Pattens in the city of 
London. 

' John Brinsley (?) (1600-1665), who in midsummer, 1627, had been dismissed 
from his ministerial function in Yarmouth church by a decree of chancery ob- 
tained by Archbishop Laud. 

» Saints Cordials, 65. "Experience Triumphing: or the Saints Safetie." 
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[March* 



November ii. 

i8. 

December 2. 

2, 
22. 

25- 

January 6. 
6. 

13- 
February 2. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
18. 

23- 
29. 

29. 



By Mr. Baker at Cornhill. Isaiah, 28. 18. 

By Mr. Barnard at Grace Church. Jeremiah 3. 40. 

By a stranger at Cornhill. i Chronicles, 21. i. 
afternoon. By a stranger at Cornhill. Acts, 24. 16. 

By Mr. Brough 1 at Cornhill. Proverbs, 19. 17. 

By Mr. Brough on Chrismas Day. Hebrews, 2. 16. 
1628 

Lecture. By a stranger at Cornhill. John, 3. 16. 

By Mr. Brough, before the Sacrament. John, 6. 48. 

By Mr. Gardner at Cornhill. Psalms, 100. 3. 

By Mr. Wager at Cornhill. Philippians, 3. 20. 

By Mr. Gardner at Cornhill. i Peter, 2. 10. 

Lecture. By Mr. Gramas. Luke, 12. 32. 

By Mr. Hide at Coleman Street. Matthew, 21. 12, 13. 

By Mr. Brough at a christening. Acts, 16. 15. 

By Dr. Wells at Cornhill. i Timothy, i. 5. 

By Mr. Jemmett ^ at St. Antlines. Matthew, 3. 10. 

By Doctor Burgis at Barking Hall. John 17. 23, 
24, 25. 

By Doctor Sibes at Coleman Street, [i Cor.], 
II. 30.' 

By Doctor Burgis * at Coleman Street. John, 17. 8.' 

By Mr. Snapp at Cornhill. Matthew 5. 16. 

By Mr. Houldbrooke at Eastchepe. Proverbs, 30. 
12. 

By a stranger at Cornhill. Genesis, 6. 3. 
afternoon. By a stranger at Cornhill. 2 Peter, i. 10. 

By Mr. Harrye at Cornhill. i Kings, 17. 16. 

By Mr. Fairfaxe at Cornhill. James, i. 21. 

By Mr. Wilson at Cornhill. Psalms, 147. 3. 
forenoon. By a stranger at Cornhill. Mark, 8. 36. 

By a stranger at Cornhill. Matthew, 13. 43. 

By Mr. Benn * at Coleman Street, i Corin., 11. 28. 

By Mr. Edwards' at Cornhill. i Corin., ii. 27, 28, 



' William Brough? 

' William Jemmet (iS96?-i678)? A Samuel Jemmet is mentioned later. 

' Saints Cordials, 3S- "Ivdgements Reason." 

* Cornelius Surges, or John Surges. 

' In the Saints Cordials, 89, is a sermon — "The Matchles Love, and In- 
Being" — from the text John 17. 26. It will be noted that on February 29 Mr. 
Burgis preached from John 17. 23-25. 

' WilUam Benn (1600-1680), who was called, in 1629, by John White to 
Dorchester, where he became preacher of Ail Saints there. 

' Thomas Edwards (1599-1647)? 



March 


16. 




20. 




23- 




31, 


April 


6. 




6. 




15- 




28, 




28. 


May 


2. 




4- 
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May 4. By Mr. Taylor at Alldermanburys. Matthew, [26]. 
26. 
— . By Mr. Cotton of Boston, at Newingtone. Isaiah, 
26. 20. 

11. By Mr. Ward at Newingtone. Job 4. 3. 

18. By Doctor Burgis at Powles Cross. Romans, 6. 6. 

18. By my brother Wilsone at Broad Street. Isaiah, 5.4. 

25. By a stranger at Cornhill. Acts, 20. 21. 

June I. By Mr. William Middle tone ^ at Cornhill. Acts, 2. 

3,4- 
6. By Mr. Webb at St. Anilines. Psalm, 19. 12. 
8. By Mr. Damporte at Coleman Street. Hebrews, 

13- IS- 

10. By Mr. Oulsworth at our Artillery feast at St. Mary 
Acts. Luke, 12. 14. 

— . By Doctor Sunnebacke at Windsor Castell. Mat- 
thew, 20. 20. 

15. By Mr. Martine his Catechisme at Windsor. 

15. By Mr. Martine at Windsor. Galatians, 5. 20. 
July 6. By Mr. Brough at Cornhill. Sacrament. Mat- 
thew, 22. II, 12. 

12. By Doctor Wells at Woolchurch. Psalm, 193. 4. 
24. By a stranger at St. Antlines. Matthew, 11. 17. 
27. By a stranger at Cornhill. Micah, 3. i. 

27. By Mr. Brough at Cornhill. Matthew, 3. 11. 

28. By Mr. Wager at Cornhill. Colossians, 3. i. 
August 3. By Mr. Jackson at Stubbers. Matthew, 2. 19. 

3. By Mr. Samuell Jemmet at Stubbers. i Corin., 

II. 28.« 

5. By Mr. Archer' at St. Antlines. Philippians, i. 18, 

24. By Dr. Taylor at Alderman Burye. Matthew, 27. 25. 

24. By Dr. Mosele at Cornhill. Matthew, 12. 36. 

31. By a stranger at Cornhill. Psalm, 23. 4. 

Also, a copy of Brady and Tate, A New Version of the Psalms of 
David, Boston, m.dcc.lx, with the Appendix and Thomas Johnston's 
Psalm times complete, bound in full Russia stamped in gilt, and 
silver clasps. It contains the inscriptions, "Samuel Byles. The 

' Minister of Hardwick, and author of Papislo-Mastix, or the Protestant's 
religion defended, 1606. 

' Tliis text appears to have been a favorite with the preachers. Keayne notes 
sermons by Benn (May 2) and Edwards (May 4), and the Saints Cordials, 285, 
has one on verses 28 and 29. "The Right Receiving." 

' John Archer, preacher at Allhallows, Lombard Street? 
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Gift of his Father [Mather Byles (1735-1814)], June 13th, 1762"; 
and "Given to Mary Byles in memory of her ascended brother." 
The two inscriptions are in the writing of Samuel Byles. It also 
contains in the writing of Mather Byles a mark against each hymn, 
giving, as it were, its history in connection with his compilation. 
Thus: "To Hymn xxx collected by Samuel Cooper; to Lxxvi, by 
Andrew Eliot; to c, by [Mather] Byles." Other marks indicate 
the source of the hymn, whether from Watts' Lyricks or Hymns, 
altered or imchanged, from Pope, Tate and Brady or Byles. A few 
of the hymns are corrected in ink. On the inside of the clasps are 
engraved the letters M. M. and the year 1693. 

Also, Capel's Observationes in Nomum Testamentvm, Amsterdam, 
with the same author's Spicilegio, cbbclvii, bearing on the titlepage 
the signature of " Crescentius Matherus," and marks on the border 
of having been through fire — perhaps that in 1775. Also, Cotton's 
Gods Promise to his Plantation, London, 1630, and a volume con- 
taining three tracts by Robert Baylie, minister at Glasgow, on 
church government. 

Also, two volumes of transcripts of "Byles Family Papers, 
1728-1835," obtained from various sources; one volume of tran- 
scripts of "Letters of Mather Brown, 1777-1831"; and transcripts 
of the Letter Books of the Byles Sisters, 1 793-1828, beginning with 
No. 3. Letter Book No. i, 1778-1784, is in the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, and No. 2 has been lost. 

From General Sylvester Bering, 2nd, of Utica, New York, a 
volume containing legal and private papers of the Bering family, 
whose ancestor, HenryBering (i639-i7i7),was a freeman of Boston. 
In addition to commissions, deeds and mercantile papers, there are 
interesting historical memoranda on the family inventories of estates, 
and such particularly interesting manuscripts as a poem on Jonathan 
Belcher (1734), a sermon by E. A.' preached at Mr. Welsteed's 
meeting, Boston, October 7, 1733, a letter of George Whitefield, 
March 7, 1759, and a newsletter from Newport, July 25, 1749, 
addressed to "Mr. Fleet," printer of the Boston Evening Post. It 
also contains the printed Manifesto issued in 1699 by the undertakers 
of the Brattle Street Church, Vinal's Sermon on the Accursed Thing, 
printed by James Franklin, at Newport, in 1755 — a presentation 
copy from the preacher to Thomas Bering — and the assessors' notice 
issued at Boston, April 13, 1761. This valuable collection has been 
mounted by General Bering in a suitable volume. 

From George U. Crocker about four hundred letters written 
to Samuel Turell Armstrong, with other docimients, touching upon 

^ Probably Eliphalet Adams. 
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Boston events and institutions in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and containing many prominent names in state and 
national political and social life. Mr. Armstrong (1784-1850), a 
bookseller of Boston, became mayor of the city, lieutenant-governor 
and governor of Massachusetts, and was interested in many of the 
local charitable institutions. He was a member of the prudential 
commission of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

From Miss Susanna Willard, the plates of The Willard Memorial; 
or, Life and Times of Major Simon Willard, published in 1858 by 
Joseph Willard. 

Dr. Charles Lemuel Nichols, of Worcester, was elected a 
Resident Member of the Society. 

The Vice-President announced the appointment by the 
President of the following committees, in preparation for 
the Annual Meeting in April: 

To nominate Ofl&cers for the ensuing year: Messrs. J. Collins 
Warren, Richard Henry Dana and Henry G. Pearson. 

To examine the Library and Cabinet: Messrs. Charles 
Edwards Park, Francis Apthorp Foster and William 

StTMNER ApPLETON. 

To examine the Treasurer's Accounts: Messrs. Harold 
MuRDOCK and Henry H. Edes. 

The Vice-President announced the death of Franklin 
Benjamin Sanborn, a Resident Member, which occurred at 
Westfield, New Jersey, February 24, 191 7, and called upon 
Mr. Swift who said: 

Inasmuch as our late associate, Mr. Sanborn, had a long 
and eventful career, during which he achieved an astonishing 
independence, or, as one may say, an isolation of character, 
rare even in that period of intense individualism in which 
he played an active though by no means the leading part, 
it would perhaps be the most gracious tribute which could 
be paid him, to avoid formal modes of expression usual on 
such an occasion, and for a moment or two think of him as 
he was known to the three generations which have grown 
accustomed to see his tall form moving picturesquely through 
these streets of Boston — a venerable Figure of the Past — 
a past full of historic lights and shadows, warm friendships 
and loyalties, bitter differences and hatreds. 
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There is no need of biographical detail at this time, further 
than to say that Mr. Sanborn was New Hampshire bom on 
December 15, 1831, the son of Aaron and Lydia (Leavitt) 
Sanborn of Hampton Falls, and was a graduate of Harvard 
College in the class of 1855. He died in Westfield, New Jersey, 
on February 24, 1917, after a few weeks' illness, consequent 
on a fracture of the thigh received while on his way to his 
son's home, where his death occurred. 

Drawn to Concord by his admiration for Emerson, whose 
acquaintance he had made while a student at Cambridge, 
Sanborn at once became that formidable institution, a 
Yankee schoolmaster, if a man descended from six generations 
Uving on one spot of New Hampshire soil may fairly be called 
a Yankee. From 1863 to 1867 he was editor of that excellent 
paper the Boston Commonwealth, and in 1868 began his asso- 
ciation with the Springfield Republican, which lasted for forty- 
nine years, almost to the hour of his death in his eighty-sixth 
year. 

I must leave to another hand any notice of Mr. Sanborn's 
achievements as an author and as a practical philanthropist, 
especially in the field of prison reform and other charitable 
endeavor. It is, however, just to his memory to recall that he 
differed from many of his associates in a radicaUsm which 
had no fear and certainly won no favor, in that he actually 
performed a solid service to mankind by his courageous efforts 
in humanitarian problems, and did not content himself with 
merely uttering those eirea Trrepoema, so characteristic of 
radicals who place more stress on many words and much 
faith than on fewer words and an abundance of works. 

We are all familiar with his association at Concord with 
names which have given that gracious town such a lasting 
renown that it is wholly superfluous to mention them. I can 
see, however, no impropriety in holding, as I do, that Mr. 
Sanborn cannot fairly be grouped among the dii major es of 
that community of genius. He has in later years been called 
the Sage of Concord, but I cannot think that he could have 
liked the appellation, for he surely knew as well as we that 
Concord never had but one Sage, Emerson, unless indeed 
in a burst of generous emotion we admit to terms of equaUty 
with Emerson his more or less lunar satellite Bronson Alcott. 
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But Mr. Sanborn, as a younger man, knew these people well 
and in many writings has commemorated them interestingly 
and intelligently, but always, we must admit, with an abound- 
ing sense of proprietary rights in the premises. 

My own liking for Mr. Sanborn, for I did like him, was be- 
cause he is the only person who ever did me the honor to at- 
tack one or two poor things I have written, on the ground that 
I did not personally know the individuals I sought to por- 
tray, especially William Lloyd Garrison and A. Bronson Alcott. 
It was a claim to a monopoly of the biographical trade, the full 
meaning of which I but dimly grasp as a member of a society 
concerned entirely with a past that forbids the possibility of 
direct personal intimacy. But he assailed me in a very hand- 
some and ruthless fashion and has my gratitude for his keen 
interest in the matter. 

We might as well be direct and honest, as we must in all 
fairness admit that he meant to be. Frank Sanborn's fame 
rests on his radicalism and on his newspaper work. His Boston 
letters to the Springfield Republican were to the last marvels 
of vividness, information and compactness, and they were in 
good English. But, alas! they had the pathetic fallacy of 
almost all journaUsm of this sort. By an extraordinary skill 
they first created a situation and then described it. Just why 
pohtics in Boston are more enlivening when read by the fire- 
sides of the Connecticut valley I cannot undertake to say, 
but such is the case. 

A hundred miles away the faithful reader of the great west- 
ern Massachusetts paper was artfully led by Mr. Sanborn, and 
by "Warrington" before him, to a consideration of Boston 
dramatically and tensely occupied with state and municipal 
affairs. No such happy state of things ever existed nor ever 
will exist. I was brought up in close association with a member 
of this Society, now deceased, who had seen much of the great 
affairs of this world and it was his belief that newspapers are 
the last to get the news. Whether the news be a melon or a 
lemon the pulp is all extracted by able men before the press 
gets the rind. Believing this as I do, such newspaper work 
as that done by Mr. Sanborn seems to me more or less of an 
illusion. But that does not mean that it was not faithfully, 
ably and most skilfully done. 
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To speak of Mr. Sanborn's radicalism is to tread on a quak- 
ing bog. But if we, most of us here, do not love radicalism — 
and we do not — we can often respect the radical, and I do 
not see how we can withhold a large measure of respect for one 
who had in his soul so little fear for our opinions. To be sure, 
his was the fearlessness which in its exercise depended on 
military power, the police, the judiciary — all the physical 
forces that protect free speech and free writing in a democracy. 
Those of whom he spoke most bitterly were as a rule law-abid- 
ing persons, and, fearless as he was, there was really nothing 
to fear. Still some of us are not so brave even as that. The 
courage of a man with his back to the wall is not often called 
upon in so peaceful a domain as the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, nor is the editorial chair in a civilized community so 
hazardous a position as the trenches. The technique of Mr. 
Sanborn's artillery fire was superb, but I never could be sure 
how much damage it did. I recall that my own father was 
enthusiastically hated by our associate, and undoubtedly was 
hit hard by some of his accurate shots, but whether he 
was ever hurt by them I have n't the slightest idea. However, 
my father was a most good-natured and kindly-tempered man, 
and always too busy to hate anybody in return. 

Mr. Sanborn's radicalism had one great advantage, not 
always vouchsafed to those who are not of the world's way of 
thinking. He could hold his own in learning and personal 
dignity. He was no raw and forbidding upstart, and in his 
charming simplicity of dress and bearing was a figure long to 
be remembered. His appearance spoke forcibly of eventful 
happenings in the past, nor was his influence in recent years 
obliterated through feebleness or incapacity of any sort. 

It would be impossible to question his sincerity or earnest- 
ness, but quite possible to doubt whether he may not have 
often missed the mark. He had, for instance, some rather 
"nippy" things to say about Henry Thoreau's mother, with 
whom for a time he boarded while teaching school at Concord. 
Now my own aunt was the closest friend Thoreau's sister 
Sophia ever had. That incomparable lady taught me my Greek 
alphabet, and I shall always think of her as quite the equal of 
her illustrious brother. We all knew a great deal about the 
Thoreaus, and when Mr. Sanborn gave forth these rather 
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spiteful suggestions about Mrs. Thoreau, my mother, who 
would not thank me for this, said that while Mrs. Thoreau was 
a most willing and gracious landlady she was not perhaps what 
might be called a bountiful provider, for it was not the fashion 
in those days, especially in a place of such plain living and 
high thinking as Concord, for women to eat so much as they 
do now. But Sanborn was a young, strong, active school- 
master, blessed with an uncommonly good appetite. All this 
being so, it was my mother's opinion that the boarder was 
kept on rather short commons, was hungry in fact, and that 
years later he "took it out" of Mrs. Thoreau's memory. I 
tell this in no malicious spirit, but it may throw a little beam 
on our associate's manner of thinking, and it may suggest 
that there was always another side to many things that he 
assailed, to which to the end of his energetic career he was as 
honestly and persistently blind as he was to the true cause of 
his assault on Mrs. Thoreau's yellow ribbons. 

Many years ago, while the Concord School of Philosophy 
was in full blast, I attended one of the sessions to help a class- 
mate "cover" the proceedings of that evening for a Boston 
paper. Our general instructions were to poke all the fun we 
wanted to at everybody excepting Miss Ehzabeth Peabody. 
Undoubtedly we obeyed orders, but I do not remember that 
we felt any inclination to ridicule Mr. Sanborn, who was a 
vital force in that celebrated philosophical adventure. Op- 
pose him, dislike him as many doubtless did, it was always 
difficult and it is now still more difficult not to respect 
him. 

Not without a prophetic wisdom did his father, long Town 
Clerk of Hampton Falls, name him Franklin Benjamin rather 
than Benjamin Franklin. What Benjamin Franklin was 
Franklin Benjamin of a surety was not. The feet of one were 
planted solidly on this earth; the other attempted aerial 
flights, not always with complete success. Yet both were of 
the American type, one as much as the other, and both were 
necessary, in their widely divergent ways, to the moral and in- 
tellectual growth of this nation. 

Mr. Rhodes then read a paper on "Grant at Donelson; 
Farragut's Capture of New Orleans"; and Mr. Waters one 
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on "The Trades and Employments of Ipswich in the Eighteenth 
Century." 
A communication from Mr. Lodge was read, 

Law on Witches. 

In a previous communication I called the attention of the 
Society to some passages in Howell's Letters relating to trials 
for witchcraft in England in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. I am not engaged in any study or research relating 
to witchcraft in New England, but it so happens that quite by 
accident I came on another passage in an out-of-the-way place 
which gives rather an interesting view of opinions in Great 
Britain with reference to witchcraft toward the close of the 
sixteenth century, not long before the time of the outbreak 
at Salem. 

From my earliest boyhood I have been a reader of Scott and 
I have read his novels and poems many times. I have also read 
in past years some of his biographies, but it so chanced that I 
had never looked at his essays and reviews. One is not prone to 
think of Sir Walter Scott as a writer of critical articles, but none 
the less he was a practical critic and a good one. His essays 
and reviews abound in sound, just criticism, which is often 
penetrating and suggestive, and is made interesting by the 
wide and curious learning which furnished him with innumer- 
able anecdotes, told with all the skill of the tale-teller which 
he possessed in such a high degree. 

Among his miscellaneous prose writings, which consist 
chiefly of contributions to periodicals, there is a long article 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review in January, 1817, 
upon the "Tales of My Landlord," his own book. A large part 
of it is obviously written by Scott, but there are passages 
which it seems difficult to believe that he wrote himself, and 
yet we are told in a note that the manuscript is entirely in 
Sir Walter's handwriting. It is a most delightful article, 
written in reply to a series of essays published by Dr. Thomas 
M'Crie attacking Scott for what he had said in his novels 
about the Covenanters. The article to which I refer is nomi- 
nally a defence of Scott's position, but is in fact chiefly occupied 
with a most entertaining sketch of his own novels and writings. 
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In it occurs a quotation from a manuscript by Mr. Law, in the 
words of Scott "a conscientious but credulous clergyman of 
the Kirk of Scotland." He also says that Mr. Law was a man 
of sense and education, and this is the passage written in 1676 
which he quotes from the Law manuscript: 

"It is remarkable that Michael, Jude 9, durst not bring 
against Sathan a railing accusation, but said, the Lord rebuke 
thee, Sathan. But it is a fit to tremble and fear and be upon 
our watch. Women also in child-birth would look well whom 
they choice for their midwives, that they be of good report, 
it being very ordinar for them to be witches, such as are 
malae famae, because such as are so, ordinarily dedicate 
children to Sathan, especially the first-born, and use to baptize 
them in the name of the devil privately; howbeit that is of 
no force nor can be imputed to the children or parents, being 
free of any accession thereto; yet such a claim the devil may 
lay to such as to prove very troublesome to them by his tempta- 
tions all their days, more especially to those children whose 
mothers are witches, there being nothing more ordinary to 
them than to dedicate their children to Sathan, and certainly 
it is a sin and an high provoke of God, and gives great ground 
to the devil to tempt, when parents are more satisfied with 
midwives of that name than others, as supposing them to have 
more skill, more helpful!, and better success in sic a case than 
others; a sin, I fear, too ryfe in the land, and indeed upon the 
matter, a forsaking of God. This John Stewart and his sister 
afore mentioned confessed that his mother gave them to the 
devil from the womb. It were good that our land had mid- 
wives fearing God, educate for that end. Sathan is God's ape, 
studies to imitate God in his covenanting with his people, so 
he hath his covenant with his, the seals of his covenant, his nip 
and the renewing of their covenant with the renewing of the 
nip, as also his other symbols and tokens, whereby he works, 
sic as these effigies or images, spells, syllabes and charms; and 
if he fail in the performance of what he promises, he makes 
some of them miscarry in their hands, and lays the blame there. 
I say, he studies to imitate God in his covenant and promises, 
not for any liking he has to God or his ways, but because he 
finds God's method ensure the soul to himself: 2dly, for mock- 
ing of God and his holy ways. The Earl of Dundonald with 
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his coach and himself and his lady, going to the marriage of 
his grandchild to the Lord Montgomery, from Pasley to Eglin- 
town, an. 1676, in December, was stopt by the way at the said 
Jonet Mathie her daughter's house; the witch now a prisoner 
in Pasley upon that account; the horses of the coach refused 
to go by that door, and turned their heads homeward. Where- 
upon the gentlemen that rode with the Earl dismounted them- 
selves, and yoked their horses in the coach, but by that door 
they would not go; on which occasion the Earl causes yoke his 
horses again in the coach, and so drives homeward with his 
lady and all that was with him to Pasley. A very remarkable 
passage as has been in our days." 

When we find an educated and sensible clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland, even if he were a credulous one, holding 
such opinions, evidently with the utmost good faith, I think 
perhaps we may be less surprised that similar behefs were 
entertained by clergymen in New England villages remote 
from the great world. In any event Mr. Law's faith in 
"Sathan" will demonstrate that the opinions about witch- 
craft which had here such terrible results were not pecuHar 
to New England. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. NoR- 
CROSS, Washburn and T. L. Livermore. 



